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I’ov. . oniec these conditions, can the people 
oi Victn-c: \\> rt e freely in an election? 

kcw cun people who are now in ’’tiger cages”, 
how :: a.. • t he ;u r*.d . ods of thousands of people who ^ 
a:o pr/. prisoners, how can the millions of 

people wro aie in concentration camps freely vote. 
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Av the same time, Mr Nixon 


on should t.-uJ. ,* support our right to sel f -determi- 
ir rLion in , i,i r*nns Thieu must resign immediately 
j iu t’na T tins Saigon regime must, change its policy 
f c,u o«‘.c ;,vjuig c'-’amst the people to one which ex- 
rji'f. ss»-s 'n rovo icpixations of the people. 
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tea c*c. t'Ons in South Vietnam 
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Strategic control of the Zone -till r.: 
an important issue. If the Panamanian ,.n.nr; 
refuses to give in, the question is s irmiy - ■ * 
course of action will the U.S. go\ er:.:::.nt . 

it has been seven years since the l >• ±:v.\c.-;d 
troops in the Dominican Republic, ui. 1 ;.:c 
Panamanians be met by the same l.b 
force? 
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CAMDEN 28 WITNESS ADMITS HE ACTt.D 
AS FBI PROVCCATTi’R 

CARDEN, N.J. (LNS) --IMxi le tie prosecution 
sweats out the testimony cf inferior/ y ro/ocufenr 
Boyd Douglas in Harrisburg, a hundred !,■ ios v- 
way its case against the Camden 18 js fal.. li. : ; po- 
part . 

Robert W. Hardy has stated in an a fib. da /it 
that he served as a provocateur for he Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and that wirnouc ho par- 
ticipation the raid on Camden draft -tiles lane 
August 22 would never have taken place. 

According to the affidavit, which wu* pie- 
pared February 28 and recently tiled with a pre- 
trial motion for dismissal of air charges the 
FBI promised Hardy that they vculJ arrest -:hc 
28 prior to the raid and that the* most sc no v 
charges levied against them would re conspira.y 
Hardy said the FBI promised him mat new:- of t!i? 
participants would go to jail. 

Twenty of the Camden 28 were arrested h. t.u 
C amden County Post Office and charged wick I mr- 
g 1 ari z i ng a go ve rnmen t b ui 1 d j ng > s t e a 1 x i ig \ • ub 1 •- .. 
re c o rds an J l n t e r f e r i n g vvi th th e odrn 1 o; i 

of the Selective Service Act **• as Weil as ■ 

piracy. They face up to 30 years in prison ana 
$32,000 in fines. 

Following the arrests and i i.d • v 1 t ■» h« \ij 
said he asked FBI agents about e .e'e.v 

According to the affidavit, r!m c- •- a » d 

higher ups, someone at the Li ttu. White 1 «.»u-« l : 
California, they said, which I took :■-> me v.\ v-ih 
one high in the FBI or Justice wear . . u. 

in California, wanted it acti ai !.e • : vi e\ 

David kairys, an attorney f- 1 one t ? , . 

defendants, Father Michael Doyle ; eh i . ,c d t ■ 
govenunent with entrapment ar.d s; - i w 

law en force* men t , it js the Fk i ac.up, 1 . 

as a political force." 

in a particularly darning a; Dye. • rd ; 

charged that members of the ivmuie.. ' a i ^ <■.. 

ui- the idea of a raid on the, liiulr .. i I 

Hardy, then working with the I!>i • h t 
with, a complete plan hut b re ah * ;.g : : .. • 

floor offices. 

One of the defendants m • .. . 

is Peter Grady, a co-ch,ii r:\nn r c A 

c j Defense Committee and a i •' p. ; i. . ■; 

Defense Gommi l toe . 


. -k t k C l A . R * $ FREE 
•' .:s';v. h‘ - 1 JeANA LAWS OVERTURNED 

•k ' - r L lNS; “-J ohn Sinclair, chairman of 
u ‘sc. Pecn-e's Party, Is free once and for 
3 r c j K ‘ * r ne Michigan Supreme Court 

- a.-t:: ' nc.- . m • Icr , under which he was sen- 

u’ : - . . ' S. i S b S to 3 ] /2 to ten years in 

L 1 r . ' 

' s a qrtn v i c to r y , 1 1 he said at a press 
coi’ \ 'l.'ic.i f v . .;P 1 Vie have achieved what we 

: c . t- nee omt-c :o bring about for the 1 ast six 

- . “ H c . . a 3 ' r t a 1 k i ng me "e I y a bou t his own 

cat-., a’t'c-jgk t h e Re ncow People's Party (formerly 
m? • o Re other ' a r t > ) has led an intense move- 
cert r o k . e ,r> .c erer since his arrest. 

3 ■ r . : a ; ' a '. ■ cad as part of a court rul ing 
>. h.i-fi cnr'e - : J c.’t then cur rent Michigan state laws 
fc- rr.a i i I jj,v possess i or unconstitutional' These 
a »v - c j . i ' i ■ e .i r i j u a n a as a hard nar co t 1 c and 

e^a: cJ ki jer Rone. ' Colombo to give John a 10- 
y t e i **■ c r 1 1 e r : c e i o pas reason of t wo joints. In 
the ecer <.cr. s i v> . t^c judges called the sentence 
-i.e: a:)o j-? 1 -.•un i sh*nen t in light of the case 
a g e ! r ;> ’ .iv..' 

krv; , jvi t .-■{ . . ’• •, when more liberal laws 
w : ' i go i r 1 c s f ec •' M ‘ c h . gan has no ma r I j uana I aws 

• c ^rvv-jF. jF-oi a . La^e. 1 eve 1 --a 1 though off : c«a^s 
warned thet i o: a 1 i^ws ae s t • 1 1 in effect The 
Kc-nbOA' People »: vaity ib out to remove those laws 
: or. 

L 1( ,lai. h ^s ueen !ut ot jail since mid December 
v. 1 *e r i. ”*0 f O'-i r - ’ i.ia 1 1 y decided, under pressure, 
o q.-i r - r . ba ,! IDac decision came after 15,000 
pe ;a. ne O 1 -. to support him at a ra 1 I y-concer t 

■ r, / . Iv. 

i jciv: C-ncIa:. was released from Jackson 
e r.a- 0 , '‘One cf the first things I 
•. ;> r , . .... . me snakepit behind me." 

0 -.‘ a 'i j, op . . ; on February 2L he took 

.. .• 11 -' tno'.a public debate with the ad* 

. v I '"- 1 *. :j m , , 1 - Wayne County Jail, Frank 

W • kv , o . ■••iv pco: pari, of his sentence :n 

- a / jail, reputed to be one of 
l v ; - ; . . _ ; . , a* vOJO t ry . 

.o on r t ri-r.ce at the Rainbow Peo- 

, ‘ ; .. ).M' a I ! j /. 0 Hill Street , where accord* 

• - ; i • t. r , f.u Press "the weed flowed i i ke 

• • ■ i_ a--s- - -minded of the Party'b in* 

.j • i. - * * * p- . : n .,u A n ri Arbor City Council 

( . 

■ . - ■ i r ! i.''Ticj r ; Rights Party in Ann A»bor, 

1 i t. conducting a la^ge* 

, . .v. d- :ve, to bring young 

vote for their 5 candidates 
. . • v .■ v j ■ u v . c t o r y this time, but 

• * ; j..i two of tlic ten counci 1 

; . ui: News calls "avowed rad;* 

- y'l- 
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PEOPLE’S ri/a-IATRr SiiEL I 
COMMON ORLG EMERGENCIES 

by Chuck Rob. ns or. 

Radical The rapist Li2FPATj.CN . e.% 5 Ser/ice 

There are three common drug emergencies 
where your concerned intervention ,a", heir s 
one, and even save the *. r life iocse emerge 
are freak-outs, o\ ei doses, and ei.ur.c drug 
gencies 


hRLAN-rji I 

Not ail psychedelic exoe ; or. _es arc res. - 
tive. There is no wa\ to nredjic w*. ichor or not 
you, or someone else w.li have a par: ally dad 
trip ("bummer’* i or an extron.ol;. n.cg^r: e tr^p 
("freak -out”.. Wren a persor is _ n a mildly 
frightening pi ace, cr :s afraia that the,- may 
’bum”, they may frown, appeal dense. o; mention 
the fact that cney are get: *.ag scared A brief 
”It’ll pass soon, last ride with 1 : If n 

bad, let me kno^ , sa.i u with relaxed con- 
cern will usually aiu the tripper mi then - search 
for a more positive space ind experience In- 
tensive questioning, or unreasonable anxiety on 
your part can make the situation worse Stay 
calm, and reassure the poison that you t, : 1 1 be 
there if you are needed 

A person can also find themselves m a bad 
place without warning 'Jhe dominant emotions 
experienced (but not necessan lv articuiateuj dur- 
ing a freak-out are fear and helplessness The 
intense fear or disorientation on the part of the 
tripper allows you to differentiate between the 
person who needs help and the person who only 
needs reassurance 

On a freak-out, the person may scream loud 
and long, become agitated, become unable to "con- 
tact” another person, sob uncoritio i lably , or re- 
treat to a corner and tremble jou can intervene 
in these crises i n such a wa> as to relieve the 
tripper's anxiety and aid teem in relocating them- 
selves within a inure positive space 

Try to make contact with, a cairn question such 
as "Are you m a place >ou don': want to be?” Hie 
person may respond, o- continue to freak don’t 
be hurt or frightened* it they don't »■ e -none im- 
mediate 1 y . 


It is well to have a second person with you, 
or close by, if you are helping a person bring 
themself down. If you get tired, the second 
person can take over. It is best for the three 
of you to spend time together before the first 
helper leaves. 

If the tripper becomes violent, be cautious 
Restrain only when they actively strike out. 
Frightened people are strong and aggressive when 
they' imagine an attack on their person. Call 
more friends, or stronger and more experienced 
friends . 

In this situation, and other drug emergencies, 
don’t get in over your head Don’t be afraid to 
request help, or back off from a potentially danger- 
ous person You may have to call an ambulance. 

If this is necessary, try to accompany the person 
to the hospital. Follow them so that they don’t 
get fucked over. If a person becomes unconscious, 
or begins to convulse, get them to a hospital im- 
mediately . 

You can use the same approaches with a person 
who has an acute panic reaction on grass (this 
does happen -- usually with an inexperienced smoker 
or people who turn on when they are already in the 
midst of a stressful emotional state) or people 
on speed runs. 

A word on speed. There are reports of fatal 
overdoses on speed. People can also become vio- 
lent and paranoid on speed, and extremely depres- 
sed after a run. People who use a lot of speed 
are in the midst of a chronic drug emergency. Urge 
them to seek help. 

It is a poor idea to give downs or tranquil- 
izers to a person who is freaking out. The drug 
may initiate a dangerous situation in the person’s 
body. You never know what is in a tab that is 
said to be acid* mescaline, etc. And aborting a 
trip with the aid of drugs may prevent a person 
from working through the difficulty which brought 
on the bad trip. This may be the cause of flash- 
backs. It has been determined that depriving a 
person of dream time can cause flip outs. The 
situation where you abort a trip with another 
drug is quite similar. 

DRUG OVERDOSES 


Unaggress l v e 1 y lvi: t 1 .rue v - 11 mj r i .ice quest ions 
or statements "When did you drop ho , <ju want 
the music on/ Where are you a iu;; ? I'm here to 
help you You are here at your place v; j L t r l ends 
Give the tripper a ha' 1 .', ie so tin' the/ van con- 
tact you Try to let them .% .Fit :e trey are, 

that it is a safe via. t:.a r i : e . .as *. m.-l the 

people who are there am. A. at the Fad. cx; e iuer.ee 
will pass 

Listen, and arte: r . o. .e . . a* Ten 

he Ip fu 1 t > tell the t : : " . * ' * ' u • . ' ; t . let 

go . 1 1 w : 1 i a 1 1 d* i ■_ •' * : 

don’t ottesyt t * • ,d ■. j 

content t : • T h v t . . : • • . i * . t i . 

[■ e - p' -n d ,. i : • . • ’ . 1 1 

usual ly g • • t cov : i: * i . .. c 
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Most fatal overdoses result from an excess 
of opiates, barbiturates, or combinations of 
barbs and alcohol. When people inject drugs, 
they sometimes "go under" right after they shoot 
up They come around or someone slaps them awake 
for a brief period of time. Then they nod out 
again Lots of times they never wake up The 
drugs have depressed breathing beyond the capaci- 
ty to support life. People take fatal 0 D 's 
hours after they get off. It takes a while 

You can play doctor and shoot them full of 
bait, coke or speed, waste time, feel important, 
complicate an already dangerous bodily condition, 
>r you can get them to an emergency ward as fast 
as you can. 1 he tools and skills to save an 0 D 
v-ivt are to be found only in a hospital. Being 
: n the middle of of an d D. situation can be con- 

.dice -P-e.opi -ion^orie .who _0_D .hare 

. .a id:, ig I more . . 


often high themsel.es 


i.<es er.e:, 


: ^ w j : . 


Th e si t Uat i on is £ r i gr. t er. i r. g o e c su 5 e s r me on e 
may be dying, and to save them ye- might ha. a :o 
face the possibility of dootir and .op hassles 
But then it is equally confusing .-.men someone 
dies m > our presence 'I he re is 
guilt Disposal of a mead ::ers:n’ 3 ho 
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;o::. cur society America 
— ng. If you want the best 
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>ind, America has these 
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How do you rescind ahem 
Stm:i any drugs you have on 
person around a no get the::. >. 


: ae 


nearest hosp^ta. , or 


ar a m 


ambulance outside and sa,. that you fo cm. :h; :mc- 
son there If you car. get the::, to the hospital, 
do so fast Once again, su,> you f uv.nu t..:m out- 
side your house ’I he police or hospital orticiaJs 
have no right to detain you u.» are o.mpiy a 
good citizen h . ; r : n 0 a ieilov. , tno.*gn unknown, 

Ci t i zen 

It the person stops breathing, start mouth 
to mouth resuscitation flit the head buck, re- 
move foreign objects from the mouth do. rich tiie 

nose closed and breathe a lung full cf air into 
the victim’s mouth The chest should ;a..se and 

then deflate again Repeat until the ye: son c an 

breathe on his own. Don’t ua.it tor the person 
to stop breathing before you responu 

If you can’t slap a person a.-.ake, head ror 
the hospital If tiie person come.-, around, don’t 
let them go under again, and don’t \to\t them 
alone 

If a person has Ob ’ ed on me th adorn; they - 
be fine for two hours and suddenly die Metna- 
done is very long acting ihe -n.::e is true ct 
a barbiturate overdose A person .rnten ta^os 
barbs at intervals lne one- tney toon an nour 


macc. o snou 

I Uu -CiC ; 

t — r> t a 1 ::.. 

k : 1 e r s * . 
nr. a I — a s . : a t 


. a - 

1 L i A - 


an 


-pi i ll orange - , with Mex- 
r^ies ignore m their 
■ : : r g u t\. a r. t g ru ^ s - g rowe r s , 

^ CS 4 Imrhet imine that wires a person 
;crd‘, v. i til federal tax, state 
. : q •_ x *. •. c auaed tax, tax s t a mp , 

mcMor. muimne and alcohol, with 
a c : t. u r children, with political 

mv-u uum, punk, horse, dope, tagic 
or m n . of. i. r shit shit. 

I »; ■ ., r -ju-^onc you relate to punches 

o. hole . r. t j thci.* aim, there is a drug eme regen c) 

If you are on a speed ran ask the wall people 
if , o. . have a uMg emergency If you can’t 
sleep with, out barbs, or >ou wonder now many goof- 
ers arc behind pour bottie of wine, someone is 
telling you something But maybe you can’t hear 
anyone because ycr. tOi.nu out there isn’t anyone 
there if t:u: ^ ; our reality, seek out a change 
with others who jie changing Vou cannot change 
vourse 1 f al me. or ^ i . th others who are not changing. 

li con i tally Lore about someone who is in a 
constant drug emergency, you Know what to do Try 
to disco cer a way of communicating this to them 
If you always scream the message, whisper it 
1 f you a 1 w a \ : wr. i s p c i , sere am 
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must decide whetuei or not t- at temp 
their life ion r.a.e to dej: ;ii. *. 

They have to deal /.nth the h^apita, 
don't ha. c to cake aiq. "Gay tin thick 
me to the hospital'.’ i w v ; 1 d ha.*- 
sh i t from, anyone who g : . e ■> t hem.-> c 1 : 
dose and -tart - t c* a : c ; r. f r o n t M : 
not unhip to save someone !.!_ i 
i s on 1 . one . : . n . ’ : 


t an 


Une of the supporting groups 
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general counsel for 


ng t he secondary boycott 
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de a'* or: d*. icct-.d at tiie Republican Party 
'.no tue : a r muc, Mel 1 s behind this latest 
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PANAMA: STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER?? 
by NACLA 

LIBERATION News Service 


It is October 11, 19 71. Cener.il Omar 
Torrijos Herrera addresses a crowd or w\er ... 
supporters, saying the tine may oe he.c i'*: 
generation to offer its lives’ to >ec-..ie t.u 
generations their freedom. "What people car. 
the humi liation of seeing a foreigT- 5 ■ ay pici 
in the very heart of its nation? 


The scene is the U.S. -control led Canal Zone 
in Panama. The man speaking is not froj.i .*>wni 1 
leftist organization -- he is tne head of. tue ^ 
Panamanian government. Tills is the context ci t:ic 
latest round of negotiations between the U.S. ar.u 
Panama for sovereignty over the area This is 
the beginning of yet another crack m the uhS. 

empire's control over Latin America, 

* * *• 

In 1821, Panama became part of what was 
then called La Gran Colombia, an area which 
included Venezuela, Ecuador and Colombia . In 1905 
the Heran-Hays Treaty gave the U.S. the right to 
build a canal in the Territory it now occupies. 

But the Senate of the Gran Colombia rejected this 
treaty. To get around this hitch m its imperial- 
ist plans, the U.S., under the direction of Teddy 
Roosevelt, instigated a rebellion, and sent m 
U.S. army troops which ’’aided" the Panamanian 
oligarchy to secede from Gran Colombia 


Panama's "independence” was proclaimed on 
Nov. 3, 1903. Tli ree days later Panama was recog- 
nized by the U.S. The door was opened and the 
Treaty for the Canal was signed by the new govern- 
ment . 


The construction of the Canal was bog'ii or 
the new U.S. territory: 500 square miles oi 

Panamanian land. The building of t re Cana] was 
carried out in the great tradition of U.S. iabo^ 
policies -- blacks from Jamaica and no ighbor ; ng 
islands formed the majority oi tlio work force. it 
is estimated that over 20,000 b 1 a cl- s tkcJ during 
the construction of the China 1, many from yellow 
fever, a tropical disease 


According to the Treaty, the U.S- rents too 
land from the government o f * Panama. The r**nt s 
now $1.9 million a year while tno reivn'v l ro::. trie 
Canal totals over $100 rm 1 1 i on a year >r t i er at: ous 
charges whic.. go directly to the Uni ted states. 
While this profit is an important factor in. U.e U.S 
interest in the area, it is nov nw v’y 'u ; ,s 
for the continued U.S. uowi n ;n 1 or. <:: -a.-.' Z.'u.al 

Zone . 

Strategically, th # * Ca.ua ■ i< two do-. : ■ ■ u-it**' 
America, ;uid as such :t has :) 0 cu:v. a cent ' -* 
the U.S. military and ey>nor; ic c-'ot r- ’ o *‘ r 
entire hemisphere. ihe Zun** n. -uses r «■ :: 
counterinsurgency [ couj: te r- y- a • r :: 1 y w.r ; 
school .%it e re U.S. expert." yy . rue* - .v. r. a. 

military men in the c . -a y >v ■ --.y 

re vulut lonaiy mo ve;*w 1 . 1 ^ -it . lav." r y c . . . . 
countries. It ! ^ a. -are la.a* i-uu.' ■. . 

Che Rut vara in Bolivia 


.'• •n rorritorv is also the home for a number 
. : ' mil turn w a<05 an j niss ile- launching em- 
■' i .'id :yy * s conveniently facing the Carribean and 

Just l ' 1 is year, a new U.S. installation was 
set .a m the area. The U.S. aerospace Cartographic 
arc ucod-'tic Service established a base in the 
(kina] Ze\c Zo; a photo mapping project. Tins 
y.v or: -.our '*'8,099 s qnare miles which include 
E" uoJ mbin, iui d the border of Argentina and 


l T to r.rvpring, as we know from the war in 
V l r t.'ior , is crucial for counter-guerrilla activities 
- - , : p v o' v 1 d •" s t h e repressive forces with the 

edge of the to Drain that the guerrillas already* 
here. d is no coincidence that this "scientific" 
project " ns set un at a time when rural guerrilla 
warfare .s on the upsurge again -- especially in 
C - 1 inn y . 

Panama is also important for the multinational 
,.L i siura: ; . on and for international finance. Old 
f ri c 7 ‘.us ; i K e ti > c I- 1 rs t National City Bank , Chase 
Manhattan. and the Bank of America have all gatheered 
in the capital city in order to take advantage of 
Panamanian Jaws. These laws do not tax foreign 
deposits, preview no restrictions on interest rates, 
and do not tax profits of firms located inside 
Panama bin: which trade exclusively with other 
sour: l ri es . 

Tlic Zone itself has no export levies, no cust- 
omer did l os and no processing taxes. Cheap labor 
s.no.ild not he forgotten either. A pamphlet the 
government puts out says, "Well-educated, bilingual, 
trained personnel can be employed for most office 
eutegmDCS at salaries 50 Si less than salaries in 
tne i 1 .5 . " 

Over the pest decade, the Panamanian people's 
s t uyyi: fc* eur.tiol cf their own land has been 
i.rvnsuig steadily. In 1964 there was a large 

■ auk 1 ; 1 c demons trati on during which the U.S. flag 
ove" the Cuna.i was ‘ cun down. The demonstrators 
w-.-:e nci. by U.s. military men who killed 27 people 
:u:d injured over 700. 

Since tnat rime, the U.S has relied heavily 
or Ck\ act i v i ti cs to try to regain control of the 
.ytuatyy i 1569 . u } ; L 1 o Torrijos was in Mexico, 
time Cl -ng in -erred a c^up by several army men. 

,! ecr To- y Jos’ return tlic government was Restored 
cii! t l> e men w -aw denounced as CIA agents. In 1970, 
tl.eSj s a.'iC th. wen "escaped" from jail and wore 
; asylum i r. T :w area of the Zone and later were 
rim*:- ->acx u i ! : - • evales. In June of 1971, there 
was n ■ ; • ; r t ) v > ■ ;i* ‘.myt on the part of the CIA to 
± y ■ s as^ as s mat eu . 

’ e's w * j s series of attempts to crush it, 

.ram sman vww- .:w Iras grown stronger and strong- 
•. '.5 ’ v 'Jay : :atu Uepar tment memo states that 

i ! . i j. . coiTrul and defense of the existing 

■aw..i as- .! / .- My.:! ae.’e U.S. requirements m 
. . *; a’ -," T' y ‘»yk.. and the government of 

s j.iig -- no treaty. 

y w y to assess exactly what will 

1 F ' -:w . Wiile still very im- 
y ■ ‘ - • w the other areas that were 

• . 4 ■ . ■ y ‘ M' h a s b e c ome less so 

■ v J _ . . ; . ' 5 > • j R * i • Z >f . t s}> ipnont by ai r . 

‘ k y Z more . . . 


GENERAL ABRAMS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED THaT U S 
TROOP MORALE IN VIETNAM WAS IN "EXCELLENT SHAPE" 

A3 FAR AS THE PROBLEMS CAUSED BY DRUGS AND RACIAL 
CONFLICT . HE DIDN’T SPEAK OF RESISTANCE T C THE 
War, WHICH WAS WIDELY REPORTED NOT LONG ACC TO 
BE INCREASING DO YOU HAVE ANY INFORMATION ON 
Gi RESISTANCE IN VIETNAM? 

I heard a spokesman from Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War ~(A1 Hubbard), who was here m 
Paris, say that Mr. Nixon doesn’t want to be 
the first President to lose a war But as he 
said, Mr. Nixon is the first President to lose 
an army 

Mr Nixon himself realizes that the war 
in Vietnam is the most unpopular one 1 think 
u is quite natural that U S. soldiers oppose 
such a war We have learned that more than 
50,000 [Ed. -- the figure is close to twice that] 
young American men have emigrated from their 
country order to protest the war. Hundreds 
of them are now m prison. 

And in Vietnam, there’s one thing i want to 
make clear*. In spite of Mr. Nixon’s declaration, 

U S soldiers in South Vietnam are still playing 
a combat role, are still participating in daily 
patrols, and in doing so, getting wounded and 
killed 

Many pilots have been captured recently in 
Ncrch Vietnam, increasing the number of captured 
U S military men We also know that the GI's 
in South Vietnam are in the great majority op- 
posed to the war. In their contacts with our pop- 
ulation they always speak of that 

We know that the Long Binh jail near Saigon 
is filled with GI’s We have declared that we 
will not attack Cl's who are opposed to the war 
And we will help those who would like to leave 
the a; my and go to another country to do so 

U S MILITARY OFFICIALS HAVE BEEN ANNOUNCING 
THAT THEY PREVENTED OR DELAYED A SUSPECTED TET 
OFFENSIVE ON THE OTHER HAND, NEWSPAPERS HAVE 
BEEN REPORTING AN INCREASE IN MILITARY ACTION, 
ESPECIALLY ALONG THE COAST BETWEEN DA NANG AND 
SAIGON AND IN THE MEKONG DELTA. WHAT’S REALLY 

happen 

! : ir-.it of ail, we don’t have a habit of inform- 
ing the U 5 military command of what we are doing 
and what we will Jo. 

Secondly; recently the U.S Administration 
has made very noisy propaganda about t lie "immi- 
nent offensive" by the Liberation Amy Forces 
as a pretext to concentrate more airciait caniers 
and h-SC's, as a pretext to justify the escalation 
of the air war 

Everybody knows that recently the activities 
of the Liberation Army Forces have been widespread 
everywhere -- in the mountainous areas, m Uie 
ur'n r ar^as, and in the Mekong Delta a;ei These 
fa*. tv are an open denial to U S. propaganda win: :h 
sa\ s that Liberation Army forces are out >.f o’eatii, 
that the whole country has been pacified, .mb -hat 
Fh.ea is now controlling 991 ot the territory and 
9'm of the population 

II.-- only tiling I can tell y-n. : ■ r. ’i.ne :s 

Pi»e J L I ; LRA ' ION Lews . e : -u. , 


no force which can detain our people from deal- 
ing heavier blows to the U S and puppet troops, 
as long as they persist in making war against 
our people Maybe you remember in 1967, some 
weeks before the Tet Offensive, people reported 
that General Westmoreland asked his electronic 
computer: "When will we defeat the Viet Cong?' 

And the computer answered: 

"We defeated them five years ago.” 

-50- 
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POWER OF THE PURSE- -PUERTO RICAN COALITION 
PLAN'S TO BOYCOTT RACIST EMPLOYERS 

NEW YORK (LN5) -- The Puerto Rican Coalition 
for Selective Buying, a coalition ot Puerto Reran 
organizations in New York City, has announced 
nians for a selective buying campaign to protest 
discrimination against Puerto Ricans in employment 

Announcing the project in February, the co- 
alition stated it intends to single out one store 
or company among New York department stores, super- 
market chains, soft drink manufactures, dairies, 
beer companies, airlines, and newspapers for direct 
action aimed at changing that company’s hiring 
practices. A committee has been set up to research 
the employment patterns of several of the companies 
under consideration as boycott targets. 

The major part of the campaign will be mobil- 
ization of the 12 million Puerto Rican in New 
York to block their purchasing power from selected 
companies and in turn, to patronize those which 
employ Puerto Rican in all departments. The boy- 
cott, to begin April 6, will be accompanied by 
massive leafleting, picket lines and other forms 
of direct action 

The highlight of the campaign will be a six- 
day public hearing in May to explore discrimination 
against Puerto Ricans in employment, education, 
health services, administration of justice, culture, 
and the public media. 

The hearings will be conducted by a "people's 
panel" of clergy, elected and appointed government 
officials, lawyers, housewives, trade union leaders, 
a former prisoner, a Vietnam Veteran, employed and 
unemployed worker and students- 

The coalition intends to serve subpoenas on 
Gov. Rockefeller. Mayor Lindsay, and heads of city, 
state and federal agencies to appear at the hearing 
and answer charges of conspiracy and collusion 
m denial of civil and constitutional rights to 
Peur to Ricans . 

For more information about the Coalition’s 
selective buying campaign and the upcoming hearings 
write the Puerto Rican Coalition for Selective 
Buying, 254 K "2nd St , N Y , N Y 10024 or ca i 1 

2 , '99- 5260 

-SO- 


rne Country is governed for the richest, for 
the corporation^, tne bankers, tue land speculators, 
and for t;.c exploiters of labor. 
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* .tllxce ox the brain: 

JbE Oh lOBOI OMIES IN IMS. ON RISE 

1 . V. i 0 R : ' LX 5 - - " V \ h i 1 e c ap 1 1 a 1 r ; ;a 1 ? h n t : s 

. ’twgre ~ - ‘ „ ly being banished in cm lined lands, 

• ■■.-m :: e .:0 sane nations are witnessing a re>ur- 

L-h.c wh ' cm properly be described as partial 

v r r c 'Hnd/' wrote Dr. Peter R L;v^in, a 
i '' as h i n y - on / .-»y m i at ns t at the beginning of March 
- r *■'- •* as r . n g t on Post Brovin has recently done 
t.a..’; * o t ■> * o expose the mcreasingh 1 1 ec: aent use 
■ t . ncc-'=:u-:- m brain surgery to control >aih \ a- 
’-- d f c ‘\! M °'- cracti ve M children, addicts, de- 

pressed hw;cOwr*s, prisoners, homosexuals , alco- 


de lines a lobotomv as "a dc adenine 
p- : :i * • invoices deliberate, lrremsib le 

Xana.s o ot an individual’s brain for the numose 
or • ‘‘t ^nn.c behavior that others have decried un- 
■JCr., < an jo ” --To make "violent” people docile. A 
! cb j t j;ny :S a cutting of part of the front section 
oi the- 'U.'iai wncli controls such human functions 
•*s h-rc-sight, creativity, sensitivity, i- 

r - . jx.no r i on . sense of self, emotional responsiveness, 

■ u:d vV) s x i a _ r reasoning , ” A pro- lobotomv study said, 
'[he patients [after lobotomv] tend intellectually 
rn n ° re c mp r y , with restricted interests and 
Pp I: T 1 p r at s ravt i ons " Another researcher found 
” T:l - ..a :• -ppowi imc of dreams as well as day dreams." 

Mae- 1X38 when the technique was developed, 

.a.' von I ob r tow; os have been performed in the United 
states in the mid-fifties the use of lobotomies 
''C('::^d to taper oft, mainly because their role had 
•’ ci- upland by increasing use of a variety of 
e.:i: -.a 1 van j u i 1 i tie rs , Walter Freeman, a doctor 

h vv ..pr, in **al is the "dean of the lebotomists , " 
in IdcX that ho felt that his early methods 
f,t i' i ... cits ir. the brain "were too damaging to be 
r-»;nlo\ ed m any but the most chronically and se- 
ver'-];. uiu.rucd patients . " But he listed new me- 
thod*-; or fi-.s t m\ i ng brain tissue including t he in- 

,:f ' liquid butane or "the patients own blood," 
ultra 'Mv beams, electricity to produce tissue 
•’te a 1 , . : njd anted electrodes through wliidi 
vi!l ' ‘‘at 1 -^’nr until the surgeon hears "bubbles of 

>,r/ aw -T -a,;," gold needles left, in place "tor 
VkM ’-' r,li t D. : : while weak currents were passed 

a; internals radioactive seed implantations, beams 
1 lS *'"T :liv)ii volt cyclotron, and traditional 
'uii;::, wii!* ’ i i i e r , more precise tools. 

Uu •’ ;a a * 1 > o.cr M)0 lobotomies are performed 
: " L: 1 b . (The technique is practiced all 

' ■ ‘ ''Li - ‘.here was an international 

l - ’ ::lt 'mo :r. Denmark in 1U70.J in the U.b they 
:i ; r • > pe j : or-.ed on indigent pat: ent s - - those 
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Marion F Jurbo of X-ic Jmversirv v ; >!• ^ s:..- Mpp i 
pe rf orm 1 ob o t omi e s j:ui : I > on 1 ns ; : t * '.u i , a 1 . : e d 
children who had ' * t rev , .o , \s , twitcl'.cs -u abaorma; 
b ody no ver.cn t s , w o rc e \n 1 o s i vc an d 1 mp i 5 1 s i •» v 
One nine yeai old had holes dri I ! ?d tlnou^b. : ? 
skull and elect roues passed door- into the Lj*atn 
He h a d an o t h e r ope rati o a n : uc no.- * r n s i .i t e r no. d 
he was allowea to rctuni to :: ’’specia. 1 education 
scliool" Dut a year later his symrtors reqg'cnreu 
and he was given another eperatxon. Ireo- ( .he 
doctor reported th.c boy sufir r:d "i m^'vi redi memos) 
for recent ei-ents'’ and he is "much mor^ : 
negativistic and ev.;b at i vc . 1 Two move incisions 
were made and the doctor pn'udly repealed , "Th.c 
patient lias again adjusted to nis on vi rermen . and 
has displayed marked improvement in behavior and 
memory. Into 1 lectua ily , howevei, tin* n.uiini ts 
deteriorat i ng . " 

At the Kinsmgton Ontario Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal, tlie hospital wouldn’t allow doctors to operate 
on men but allowed them to operate on the brains 
of 17 women instead. After all, as B re win nomts 
out, "Men couldn’t support a famii) aftei a lobo- 
tomy, but a woman can do housework." Ia fact. 

Dr. Freeman reports that lobotonuzed women make 
excellent housekeepers. 

The political implications of lobotomies are 
the scariest of all. In 1%7, after the Detroit 
riots, three Boston doctors, Frank Ervin, Vernon 
Mark and William Sweet, wrote in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association that if social, economic 
and racial deprivation were responsible for the 
riots, then everyone m the ghetto would have been 
involved . They said that only a small portion 
committed ""violent acts". They went on to sug- 
gest a preventive screening program to detect 
brain disease and to institute proven rive treat- 
ment for potential rioters. 

Mark and Ervin co-authored a book called 
"Violence and the Brain" in which they propose 
the development of an "early warning" system which 
would detect persons who could be expected to 
exceed "acceptable violence". Acceptabel vio- 
lence is defined as "the controlled minimum nec- 
essary action to prevent personal physical in- 
jury or wanton destruction of property. The 
definition," the authors reassure us, "would 
apply equally to police or public authorities 
as well as to politically activist groups (s;u- 
dents, racial, etc } and all violent acts Hint 
d i d not fit into this category would no 1 unac- 
ceptable.*" Those that broke ihe ru’es would In 
treated ny some v j o 1 once- miiib: t mg me < hod like 
brain surgery. 
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logical temrucmm for rim d 

disorders ir. rent me exz::.mat: 

Ca 1 i •• rn i a Medical Facility at ...a. . !:■ . 

Le ce:::b e r , .so::;? of the fart.- a :* . - : iv start- 

ed coming (sit. At that t: tv , s * a 4 
ca 1 1 e d a meeting t .< ram sapp- ’ 

the expansion of Vacav: 1 b_ t -a 

p: : - oners in tin e state's udmmxe: * **m : - . 

i:v; prisoners at the Adjast :::mr A" a: s » ~ x ' me- 
tical ip without exception radicals, * a mcor- 
ri ;ab les" of the state prison sys* e.. 'hue r mis 
V 1 ar. , they would undergo ,* ioar-r : aarm: t 
p eric d d urine wi i i oh th e y w ov Id h e > : :b : -a c t. o d re 
treatments ranging from long- ter::. t rar.-.p;: i:::i:a. r 
to -mock treatment to loco tonnes and 'the?- hn.i^ 
von 1 value ly described as "av?rsior theinpy". 

r u r t h e ri iO re , abo u t this t i : ;e , s > irie o : . c r l pj : e b 
off and released a letter on iron ly in rector of 
Corrections R.K. Procurucr ivques tm:;, a fiS,)0d 
safe streets or ant from the Cali r m ; v.-nnci 1 
or Criminal Justice for a prey: am f 'd^aros urg: - 
c-*l Treatment of Violent Inn.itc.C \fm r a public 
O'ULiy the Director of Resea rji; at \ an a mile ciaim- 
e d til e p 1 an f o r b ram s u rge ry a: n i v } w ! u c s : ock 
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mm : he re d a : 1 i t an t anymore . He has been 
- negation for three yearns because he was la- 
- 1 h. .i : :hmt and accused of assaulting a guard, 
o -.v. mou.rht if he wasn't labeled a militant 
up- ■ mv he a raid be all right. His family realized 
he was getting into and with some support 
■: ' * u community th.ey got his transfer squashed. 

■hired .'unit, one of the Soledad Seven, who 
charged in IPT- with assaulting a guard 
cm.rges \e.v later dropped) , was told after he 
a hsod to ”vu ] untari ly" transfer, that "he was 
go mg to rot" whore he was. He and at least a 
dozen others have admitted to refusing to be trans- 
r erred to \acuville. 

Jolm Irwin, a former prisoner who is now a 
pr 'lessor of ycnolo^y at San Francisco State com- 
mented: "The Department of Correction now has been 
search, mg desperately for a new technique of con- 
trol ..Non tnev're concocting a new category: the 
revolutionary psycopath , aggressive personality, 
violence prone." 
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RA: NIXON CANDIDATE TOR TEMPERANCE OF THE YEAR AWARD 

i' Aai HNCi ION (LNS)--How can one keep a diplomatic 
^ooine^s and at the same time not be rude to your 
horns tearing official dinners, in between the toasts? 

•t Nixon seems to have found the answer after 
her hip to China where the interminable toasts 
ac-iw i a : d • _ with 1 20 proof Mao-Tai -- the Chinese’s 
1 a vo l • :.c d r i nk 

According to her daughter Julie, she faked it. 
"Mot nc v said she never swallowed any of that hor- 
iu v me liquor rhe whole time she was there " 
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■ :i ' ' dJ-ulbh r hi RJ V I uE SUBVERSIVE S LIST: 

HASX’f BEEN CHANCED SINCE 1955 

vilVoloN 0-NS.i --People sometimes may wonder 
‘ h who Eeleral Subversive Activities Control Board 

’ - - •• t], i ■ s $450, >00 a year budget. Ponder no 

r 

i; - c 'hii • *j Donarrment is about to petit, on die 
' L upuaiw tne AlvOnu.-y Ccneral's 1 lackii. t 
■' f)1 C- '-tu'rs iuhi has been unchanged sip.cu 1955 

i; *" - - • h-ii-di played r. big role c ; u*:iu the 

■ v -^ i -• . ha : s 1 u. I.) bcuig used b> r the Army l . d - 
(. h.;.i" i: ■ C; "wnc ^ ineligible to serve in :hr 
" / ' • ‘ f * meal :if Pi liati oris . 

1 : 1 included for example, the hbrahai 1 ; 

- i: ' ; : roup ot U . S . volunteers tlu.t 

“ • ■ \ : rf.u fascists in the Sown ah 


SPAIN CELEBRATES FRANCO FAMILY WEDDING: 

EMERALDS, CPA’ IPAGNE, AND STREET BATTLES 

LI BI r ' 7 News Service 

NEW YORE ' ) -- "Her blonde hair was 

caught up by *■ „merald tiara; her satin gown, 
designed by i.al enciaga, was a simple white sheath 
with a A- foot train, and she carried a small 
bouquet of lilies of the valley.” So went the 
New York Times description of the bride, none other 
than the granddaughter of Spain's aging dictator 
Francisco Franco. 

The occasion, marking the biggest social 
event in that country for two decades, was the 
marriage of Maria del Carmen to Alfonso de Borbon 
y Dampierre, Spain's ambassador to Sweden and 
grandson of the late King Alfonso XIII of Spain. 

An assorted group totalling more than 2,500 
guests, attended the wedding. The international 
power and pomp represented ranged from famous 
bullfighter El Cordobes, to Prince Ranier and 
Princess Grace of Monaco, and a handful of 
representatives of the U.S. jet set, including 
Henry and Christina Ford. 

The reception took place at a palace nine 
miles outside of Madrid where most of the guests 
watched the wedding via short circuit television. 

Rain threatened to spoil the magnificent 
wedding, all planned directly by the Generalissimo 
himself, but after all, like the Latin saying goes, 
"a wet bride will be a happy bride." 

The roads around El Pardo Palace were under 
tight security as leftist students and workers 
staged hit and run demonstrations all day long to 
try to disrupt the event. None of the guests 
were very much disturbed though, as they sipped 
champagne served by white gloved waiters dressed 
in 18th century hose and waistcoats, ate their 
jellied prawns and mocha parfait and admired the 
ten-foot-tall wedding cake. 

★ * * 

Further to the northwest of the peninsular 
country in the port city of El Ferrol del Caudillo, 
birthplace of Franco, there was also a lot of 
activity. More than 5,000 workers were out demon- 
strating the unjust firing of six of their 
colleagues fthis in a country where all strikes 
and all demonstrations are illegal). 


The next day, on March A, the huge Kazan 
shipyards owned by the government were closed down 
indefinitely under the threat of more violent 
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pretty much blacked out in the newspapers in the 
United States. 


peopl 
house 
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In the provincial capital of La Coruna, 200 
e congregated in front of the building that 
s the local delegation of the Ministry of 
•nation and Tourism. They were protesting what 
classified as a distorted version of the inci- 
at El Ferrol. 

Madrid, students and workers have been 


ing with the police ever since and have called 
eral strike in support of the striking workers 
he two martvrs. 


The student demons trations are also part of 
an offensive against a new School Ruling passed by 
the government. Most of the University's branches 
have been closed and the same goes for a number of 
private and other secondary schools. 

There hasn't been any information on the number 
of arrests made, although it is estimated that it 
probably ranges into the hundreds. Police have 
closed off the streets around the main campus of the 
university while students continue to protest against 
the arrest of professors and other demonstrators 
and against the presence of police agents inside- 
the different faculties. 


Elsewhere outside of Madrid, 800 workers of 
the Perkins truck factory have gone on strike. 

They are demanding the re-hiring of a worker who 
was recently released from jail after having served 
time for some "illegal" activities. 


* 


* 


* 


The foreign press, especially in the US., has 
been so preoccupied with the implications of Franco's 
granddaughter's marriage that they have hardly paid 
attention to the escalating repression -- something 
very common even without a wedding to serve as a 
distraction . 

It seems that now that the Generalissimo is 
linked to Spain's royal family there are questions 
as to what will happen with Prince Juan Carlos de 
Borbon, named by Franco himself as the next ruler 
of the country. Juan Carlos was official heir to 
the throne of Spain by royal tradition But the 
wedding invitations called the groom, his cousin. 

"His Royal Highness", a title that everyone feels 
should be left only to the rightful heir. 

Another highly touchy subject was the presence 
of the Archbishop of Madrid, Vicente Cardinal 
Tarancon who officiated in the "sacred vows." Taran- 
con heads the movement that is liberalizing the 
Spanish church and which lias less than mediocre 
red at i ons wi th the government . 

The church lias always teen one of Franco's 
- 1 .i and.- - 1 sup pe r l e r s . Now, while hardly as mili- 
tant as the workers in«.i students, the opposition 
movement within the church indicates the growing 
streigtn of resistance* to Franco's regime. 
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THE PRISON STRUGGLE IN CALIFORNIA: 

TWO PRISONERS 1 CASES 

SAN QUENTIN ( LN S ) ~ When most people hear 
the name San Quentin they think of George Jack- 
son and now that George is dead they don't think 
very much about the fortress overlooking beau- 
tiful San Francisco Bay. But it's still there 
and many of the men who v/ere there with George 
are still there. The screws are tightening for 
them but they all consider themselves part of the 
growing prison movement which stretches from one 
coast to the other. 

Luis Navarette Talamantez was acquitted of 
the charge of assaulting another inmate by an 
all-white jury in the beginning of February. 
Talamantez, a 28 year old Chicano, is now serving 
two concurrent f i ve-yea r - to - 1 i fe sentences for 
armed robbery. He would have been sentenced to 
mandatory life imprisonment or death if he had 
been foun d gu i 1 ty . 

The charge came out of a rumble between four 
Chicano prisoners at San Quentin on March 12, 1970* 
Luis was the only person indicted Dy the prison 
and the Marin County District Attorney. 

The prosecution called a stream of guards to 
the stand who testified that they nad seen Luis 
attack Gonsalvo Hernandez with a knife. The prose- 
cution tried to cement its case by attempting to 
put Hernandez and another ex-prisoner on the stand. 
Hernandez stated he did not remember a thing ex- 
cept being hit from behind and waking up in the 
hospital. At this point the prosecution insinu- 
ated that somebody from the defense team had con- 
tacted him with regard to his memory of the events, 
but Hernandez denied such contact. 

The second ex-prisoner that was subpoenaed 
by the prosecution missed his plane from down south. 
When asking for more time to present his witness, 
the D. A. admitted to the court and the jury that 
that witness did not want to come up and testify 
against Talamantez. The judge refused to grant 
the time and the prosecution rested its weak case. 

The defense presented prisoners who repudiated 
the prosecution’s case and testified that Talaman- 
tez had acted in self-defense. These witnesses 
also stated to the court that when they had been 
brought from the various prisons to San Quentin 
the day before they were scheduled to testify, 
they had been intimidated by the officials there. 

One was put in a strip cell -- a bare cell where 
prisoners are put naked, another one was put 
on mainline and was in great fear for his life, 
and another was put in solitary. Talamantez took 
tiur st«. . 1 for only a few moments, and the defense 
res ted i ts case . 

The prosecution then offered rebuttal wit- 
nesses - - San Quentin guards who testified that 
they had to put the defense’s witnesses in "quiet 
cells" because there were no other cells available. 
Doug Vaugh , Talamantez 1 lawyer, t^e" subpoenaed 
the prison log for that particular day to prove 
that there had been many regular cells available*. 
Both the D.A. and the guards turned very red at 
that none n t . 

In 1 1 i s closing arguments, fe j.A. stated 
ihiy -J “ ") o ~~ LTklT'AT i \ e* - - e rv : cv 


tnat Luis could not have been the one being at - 
tacked because the other person had more wounds 
than he did. Luis replied, "Do you want to try 
i t?" 

Five hours after the jury started deliber- 
ating, they asked to have the testimony of the 
guard who said he saw Talamantez attack Hernan- 
dez re-read. An hour later they came back with 
a verdict of not guilty. The next day, one juror 
contacted Vaughn, and stated she had been asked 
by the jury foreman to tell him that it had been 
obvious to the jury that it was a clear case of 
pe rsecu t ion of Luis. 

Talamantez still faces charges for conspir- 
acy and five counts of murder from the events of 
August 21 , 1971 when George Jackson was. ki 1 led 
by San Quentin guards. The state is trying to 
prove that Jackson was attempting to escape, and 
that Talamantez and five other prisoners (the 
Adjustment Center Six) were helping him. 

^ 

"When I came to San Quentin I was a racist, 

I hated all blacks with the exception of a few. 

I never hid my hate and everyone knew how I felt, 
as a result 1 have been involved in a lot of racial 
conf rontat ion . . .S i nee August 21 I can say though 
I have gained a lot of new insights and a better 
understanding of blacks. It is a wonder that 
they or anyone can still relate as human beings 
especially after the brutality and har rassment ." 

Those are the words of Ray Carriger, the only 
white inmate who was in the Adjustment Center 
(the special segregation section for the partic- 
ularly "uncooperative" prisoners) when George 
Jackson was ki 1 led . 

In fact, he seemed to get along so well with 
the other prisoners in the Adjustment Center that 
the prison administration decided to move him 
to the regular segregation -- B section. They 
hoped that since that left no whites in the Adjust- 
ment Center it would draw white support away. 

Ray was busted at 14 for house burglary and 
was sent to a Youth prison. He was paroled and 
violated parole six times -- which often means 
that you don’t show up to see your parole officer. 
So when he was busted again at 19 for stealing 
$5 and a credit card, he had a record. 

He was sent to Vacaville (the prison which 
recently was expanded in order to increase the 
number of prisoners who are psychologically 
treated with everything from drugs to, in some 
cases, lobotomies) and underwent a series of four 
involuntary shock treatments because, said one 
observer, "he refused to be treated like a dog." 

F rom there he was sent to Soledad and then to 
San Quen t in. 

Given an i n d i s c r i m i na te sentence -- one year 
to life -- he has served seven years on a sentence 
that most people serve only a year on. As one 
. ;ona n ..ho has been 'working 'with prisoners said, 
"’./her yrj j find people who don’t get out, these 
arc the 0 eo 0 1 e .wo on 1 t eat shit." 

?i\. ~u_> tried to get a new trial to prove 
- i -j i * w ■ c* ■ r ■ c*-* ' '-1 we .-.as turned down. Ray’s fam- 
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My was told that he's ser*. — : 
a r e keeping hip because c .* 

Since August 21 ' e s :-2i 

sed by guards because o r ~ • - 
blacks and Chi canos. raw : 

several prison guards as dene . 

Ray would like na i 1 ' 

8-152, Tamal, Calif. 5^9^“- 

For more information c~ : w 
nections, a prisoner su?o:"l p 
St.. San Francisco, Calif 
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DETROIT, Mich (LNS" -- v, a : a ' ■ v m - ■ 
up 1 ' according to police, wncr 5 pc \ . . cmt s 
members of STRHSS, a special ..w. r b-'^* 

into an off-duty sheriff: uev-r'/h uirwmm p 
knjmg one deputy, and injur mg 3 cm . r • a- cm 
played cards. 

Deputy David L:. Davis met mmy m : " j 

i the shooting which tool: place !Lm;. 2 .ac 
t h a t the Detroit S TRE SS poll c e - 1 a ; : t m : c .. ■ ? 
and continued for about i.0 :... a) r ; :ugh fm 

deputies threw their guns ana i o ' mo 
shouted, "Police' Police’ PoLce t .u; 

t hemse 1 ves . Afterwards . Du , :> a • • : ' c po j c : 

heat them with shotgun butt.- 

Mr. Davis stated that the sml BE ag^m 
kept firing double-barrel bums k : .tig i-u;.. - m 

mus t have fired 1 n 0 ro i m d s , t ‘ « s '* u- c o '• ‘ : *' ' 
rr. L:ii'.tes " 

Another eyewitness t c -ha m .mm . . c ! m 
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me ci; pi ecedmg the march police poured 
::: ju ^r.tc the headquarters of the Detroit 
v.' m. £ium Panthei Party- Kenny Hors ton, 
cor ;• : ted that two hours after the shoot - 
.n ,-.h.. ch ore was injured, a blue and white 

• : c. „ ; . e ca: ..w ove by the house and an of- 

o •:*: a loudspeaker; ’’Are you all right 
v . mm huif " iiorston added, "The> 

• . j. - i c ■: \ CiOwS a way . 

.r.-c-'-c.t; or gam: at ion s m Detroit have Je- 
i\.j . re of erne i gency" in the black and 

hep: esentat i \ es of the or gam: a- 
hum- termed a* United Front organisation 
a "ST.am of ::mergen:>' Committee" to deal with 
m T,g ie.ei or repression in Detroit and 
. ur T : s e country 

following the latest shooting, the Guardians, 

: r : • i . a t * o n of muck policemen in Detroit, 

... telegram to Police Commissioner John F 
;ii .'.emandmg nut the STRESS units be dis- 
. ^ 

B- L .t Con.nu ssionsi Nichols, at a news conference. 
t;.e unit would not be disbanded and urged 

• e be cairn 

Tht. re have been no indictments in the latest 

MOg. 
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sly ; ' cut Lie l LD FOR ANGELA DAVIS LEGAL DEFENSE FUND 

BLOOM iNCi ON, lnd ^LNS) - -During Angela Ua- 
i.. >a s Week, February 21 -26, 150 people col- 

Id:) o.n Bloomington for the Angela Da- 
L.goi Defense Fund Both University students 
j,... • -wiispcopre joined m carrying cans , tugs, 
i H.' c a f i c ’ ; th-'ough the community asking for do- 

,■.}•> .o. r-.:; 1 : . response was usually fa o- 

‘.A (. M?tc:u were confronted b> iac‘u t 

; j r, ■ i .u.: . un.se hostilities and un- 
hA , One person reacted, "But she »•• i 

: ■ ■ w,.ge. 1 >d\ the picture in the new.; • 

. A.jwl: he. pulling the tngge: " Mn- 
• haj :h wjadv been convicted of» nun - 
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v,. 4 • j. , ft; jUiL luring the escape atter.’p 1 
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[Dote to editors: I or da : ' s 

recently grossed a lot of he a IT 
p locos for ere ati ok of 2 I aies tin 
West Bank of toe River Iordan, 
of the f aliasing article discuss 
olooo itself . This seed so soul:. 

Toe second section, of ter o.e os to. r she , us 
written before Hussein ' s plan os asms: >:d. In 
it, Sheila Ryan and Toe I torn trace so y 'e of toe 
roots of Iordan ' s cooperation sit: 7.7 and 
Zionist strateg-y in the Riddle Has * . 7 ^ full 

text of the article from s h i c ; : T : 2 s e c 0 ; : 2 c-j:: -* : y : 
■jas taken appeared in the February ‘sens of HI P d I 
deports . 72 obtain it and other in f: mat: on on 

the Middle East , srite the Ridels as: Research 
and Information Project, Pi box 06> damo ridge, 

Ross . 02133 or PO Box 3122, CoTsrdia Hoi yets 
Station, Washington, DC 20110.) 

HUSSEIN ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR WEST BANK STATE: 

SLEIGHT OF HAND BY "THE THIEU OF THE MIDDLE EAST' 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK ( LNS) — On March 15, King Hussein 
of Jordan made headlines with a plan calling for 
the res tructur i ng of his domain as a United Arab 
Kingdom, consisting of two regions: Palestine, to 
be composed of the West Bank and possibly Gaza, 
with its capital in East Jerusalem, and Jordan, 
with it capital in Amman. Each region would 
control its local affairs, and the central govern- 
ment in Amman wou 1 d handle "matters relating to 
the kingdom as a sovereign i n te rna t i on a 1 entity, 
ensuring the safety of the union, its stability 
and its development," 

The plan received an enormous amount of 
attention for something which was, on the surface, 
nothing more than a discussion about the details 
of furnishing a castle in the air. Since 1967, 
the West Bank has been occupied by the Israelis, 
and Hussein’s plan contains no clauses specifying 
how they are to be ousted to make way for his 
United Arab Kingdom. 

In fact, however, Hussein's announcement is 
a steo in an effort at recons t r uc t i ng the political 
geography of the Middle East according to a blue*' 
print whose major outlines, at least, have probably 
already been agreed to by Hussein, the Israelis and 
the U.5. government. 

A New York Times editorial (March 16, 1972) 

commented, "Some Palestinian extremist leaders have 
already denounced the Hussein plan as 'a plot to 
kill the commando movement and liquidate the Pale- 
stinian cause. 1 That is, in fact, its greatest 
no r 1 t , Inasmuch as it represents a readiness to 
accept Israel and to abandon tnc extremist demand 
for recovery of all Palestine, ..hie "as •■locked 
peace for more than two decade^, H i ~ ' -■ :-.ot-so“ 
crazy dream nay be welcomed by t' o e ..no an 

end to co n f 1 i c t in the Middle E a *> \ 

The initial Israeli public m-actw ' *' fe 
H.jssein plan was negative. Bet :t i 3 

a r ran ted to speculate tnat . f - 1 r. r w- ! -: c \- 

cials had really approved o* f e 7 r , ow: if 
fac t the plan was in port a vr ■ *' r« : < rr- : 

meeting^ net-eon Hus **0 ■ " am : r : Geout , • ■ e r 



Yigal A lion and Go Ida Me \ r , then Me i r 1 s public 
attack on the plan would have been her best contri- 
bution to its acceptance by Arabs. 

The Hussein plan, which calls for open econo- 
mic frontiers with Israel, jibes well with Israeli 
interests in the l/est Bank. On the one hand, 

Israel does not want to integrate the West Bank 
Palestinian Arabs into Israel, lest its Jewish 
character be adulterated and its political stabil- 
ity endangered. On the other hand, they are eager 
to establish their own mi n i - i mpe rialismon the 
West Bank, and have already gone far towards doing 
so . 

By 1970, Israel's share in the imports of the 
West Bank had grown from nothing before the 1967 
war (in which they occupied the region militarily) 
to over 83%. (About 3% of Israel's total exports 
go to the occupied areas.) Already one-fifth of 
the West Bank labor force is employed in Israel, 
mostly on low-paid construction work. The Israelis, 
looking beyond the West Bank, see the huge Arab 
markets of adjacent countries, and a bright future 
for Israeli industry if their goods could be 
exported through the West Bank. 

Hussein's plan is immediately addressed to the 
West Bank elections, which the Israeli occupation 
authorities have scheduled to begin on March 28. 

The Palestinian Resistance movement has denounced 
these elections as paving the way for a West Bank 
state subservient to Israel. Hussein's candidates 
have had to work against popular outrage at his 
massacre of Palestinians in Amman in September 
1970 and thereafter, in his campaign against the 
fedayeen [Palestinian commandos]. Many West Bankers 
have relatives who are refugees on the East Bank, 
and feeling ran deep against the king. 

Moreover, the most Hussein's candidates could 
do was hold out hope for a return to the "good old 
days" of Hussein's rule on the West Bank -- days 
which lies t Bankers remember as the time when 
Hussein's Bedouin army suppressed nationalist 
demonstrations and left political parties. Hussein 
calculated that with a promise of future autonomy 
for the West Bank, his candidates would fare better 
at the polls. 

The U.S. gove rnmen t ,wh i ch has a prime interest 
in stability in the Middle East, did the best it 
could for Hussein's initiative by saying nothing 
at all about it. Secretary of State Rogers is 
reported to have issued orders to officials on 
March 15 to avoid all comment on the plan, lest, 
as one official told the New York Times "we kill 
it by our embrace." Hussein will come to Washing- 
ton at the end of March, according to reports from 
Washington, to discuss his Palestinian state plan 
w i t h President Mixon. 
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the "Peotle to People” program. 


a outer lie 


IMS. policy is at cross- 
’d . 3 . arms an d s ub s i di ze: 


• ~ ' A _ p Y»n* » 

do. art: r. g lucre: 


and s ubei di ze s - s rae _l . _ 3 or e Id t . art: r. g lucre: r 
to defend him against Israel, and arming Israel 
to attack Hussein? 

The IdS. is arming Hussein to defend him not 
from Israel but for Israel. The contingency plan- 
ning in September 19 7 1 ce tween the MS., Israel, 
and Jordan demonstrates this. A scenario v as 
worked out in non-stop consultations in the Unite 
louse on September 21. .Among the principals in the 
drama in the President’s Situation loom as reported 
in the lev York rimes on let. 5) vers the Israeli 
an d Jordanian ambassadors , along with Henry His sin- 
ger, Hi chard Helms from the CIA, lav Id Packard from 
the defense department and Admiral Poorer from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It was agreed that if the ling appeared tc be 
losing to the resistance, Israel would attack the 
Byriari tanks which had entered northern Jordan to 
assist the fc dayeen. According to the Israeli 
CLief of dtaff, Ha;rn Bar-lev, hie troops were 
ready "...to take 1 mi; or t ant steps to crush the 
fo dayeen if Hussein does not succeed in doing sc. 
s - msoif . 

f: i e ’J.Z. lixth Fleet, which vas steaming 
to-'arci the area, would protect Israel’s rear ana 
flank from Igyptiar. or Dev let attack from the dues 
Canal, front. Airborne troops from cbm 7 ■ gh th 
. fa? . try di vi s 1 or. would P ar aenute 1 nt j Amman a : r- 
port in a "holding weracior." -until roinfcrc meets 
c oil w e d I n He s t C-e many or the "n i. to d 1 1 a . e 
j- ju! d arrive. 

According to a recent article w Mi lit ary 
.<> vie-.' , "p-eri.apo the most demons brat- ve vl dual 

act was toe r&tner os tent at lots dl spate:. of a 
zur vw . Ian ce plane from tim • . . lixti. Fleet a 
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in: c 1 ay e d a:: i mp ore an t p art in we s t e rn strategic 
planning si. use it was a British colony. 

The F.I. policy there, built on foundations 
lai ; c v the British, has been to use Hussein and his 
state at carat us to keep the Palestinian refugees 
whs make up o y ;B of the population in check and 
vrevont toe emergence of a radi cal— nationalist state 
-.oat would threaten, either Israel or the reactionary 
but profitable regimes m Saudi Arabia or along the 
1 e r s i a: / Ar ab Bui f . 

long before the Middle last had been carved 
into the present shape by the British, they had 
clans for the area that is now Jordan. Sir Alec 
kirkbride, a British political agent in Palestine 
and Transj or dan , recorded in his memoirs that it’s 
"remote and ’underdeveloped areas which lay to the 
cast of the Fiver... were intended to serve as a 
reserve of land for use in the resettlement of Arabs 
once the national Home for the Jews in Palestine, 
wh:cr[the British government ]were pledged to support, 
sc came an accomplished fact." 

Although more extreme Zionists have pushed for 
extending Israel's borders as far east as the 
Euphrates, Kirkbride’s statement echoed those of 
power fill Zionist leaders like Chaim Weizmann who 
stated w a letter that 

"There can be no doubt that the picture in the 
minds of those who drafted the Balfour Declaration 
and the mandate vas that of a Jewish Commonwealth 
in Palestine. Palestine was to be a Jewish state, 

.n which the Arabs would enjoy the fullest civil and 
cultural rights; but for the expression of their own 
naV ciial individuality in terms of statehood, they 
./ere to turn tc the neighboring Arab countries." 

■ Thus plans were being made to eliminate the ’national 
indi jL duality 1 of the Arabs who in 1922 comprised 
>1~ of the population of Palestine.) 

Mven from this early stage, King Hussein’s 
farn' : y played an important role in British planning. 
.Ifcer Acrid Far I, Finston Churchill, who was then 
Colonial secretary, installed Abdullah, Hussein's 
grandfather, to rule the strategically important 
territory east of the Jordan River. Abdullah's 
brewer, Foetal, had been installed in Iraq to dis- 
guise the reality of British control there. The 
rest of the Middle hast had been carved up between 
; ran Ce and Hn gland, with France taking over Syria 
ami wbar.on and the British administering Palestine. 

Many Ara; s had actively resisted these opora- 
A ...s- —j w.iwtwg Abdulla h to rule the area, the 
.•■■rig's:. vote acie to forestall his becoming a focal 
mh. .. . lUr r-s-u iir:e Instead, backed up- by a 
IwF :h • u : c . : v . from wndor: , Abdullah created an army, 
r o fan. -d .-.ran wwon, that could crack down on 


we i.rab «eg:on were urawn 
edouw , the nomadic tribesmen of 
. o.: e wnsmy based or. caravan 
toy- 1 : y we advent of the ! uro- 
F . rows , highw^/s arid airports. 

• s - Mwg-range 3xgnificar.se . .oven 
: we .one r. male y o ut n go . i . t o 
n , a- 1 war : ve* , 3 in ce v . r t wily 
w- w se ve .op we pro .native 
:...e or. .ec. se cause w e Jordan wjlu 


r.or* . . . 


A rmy 13 a professional one, with soldiers serving 
twenty-year hitches, its inpact on ~ast oar./, culture 
has leer, enormous. Tne army is tne peasant's an u 
tribesmen’s means of livelihood: tne mng is ms 
benefactor who supplies all his nee a s . 

In return, the army has been ca__eu on to 
supply the needs of the king, generally crusning 
the historically and culturally distinct - e s t name 
Palestinians who marie up the majority of Jordan’s 
population. When Palestinian peasants recelled 
in 1936-9 against British occupation and Zionist 
colonization, the British used Abdullah’s Arac 
legion to patrol the Jordan River agaist gun-running 
to the rebels, and Abdullah cooperated by outlawing 
the possession of firearms m the corder areas . 

In 19 U 8 , when the state of Israel was esta- 
blished in Palestine, the Arab Legion moved into 
tne West Bank and occupied it for Abdullah, bringing 
its Palestinian inhabitants and the refugees who 
crowded there under the rule of the British-con- 
trolled monarch. The occupation of the West Bank 
by the Arab Legion was based on an understanding 
between its British commander. Sir John Glubb , and 
the British Prime Minister, and on an agreement 
reached in more than 15 secret talks between Abdul lafi 
and Zionist leaders, including Golda Meir and Moshe 
Dayan . 

Abdullah was assassinated by a Palestinian in 
1951 , and after a brief period, his young grandson 
Hussein was installed on the throne. During the 
twenty years since then, he has had to be bailed 
out by the U.S. on several occasions before 1970. 


Minister, "with the support only of his loyal Bedouin 
troops and a few veteran politicians.” On April 2b, 
Eisenhower and Dulles issued an official statement 
that referred to the independence and integrity of 
Jordan as "vital.” The next day the Sixth Fleet was 
ordered to the eastern Mediterranean . Several days 
later Washington announced an emergency grant of 
$11 million to the monarchy. 

All this represented a considerable commitment 
on the part of the United States . According to an 
analysis sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
the story had a ” happy ending”: ”...the young kind 
defeated his enemies , arrested Nabulsi , dissolved 
the Parliament and the political parties, and esta- 
blished martial law.” 

The Council study concludes that "the American 
stand was dramatic and effective..." Still, they 
had their worries. The report went on to say that 
the U.S. "had placed itself in a position hardly 
distinguishable from that which the British had just 
been forced to relinquish. Hence forward Jordan wae 
to be kept alive by American instead of British 
guarantees, by dollars instead of pounds. Would 
America be any more successful over the long run in 
combatting Arab nationalism by these methods than 
the British." 

During the next decade, the U.S. continued to 
pour money into Jordan. United States assistance 
amounted to $33 million between 1951 and. 1956- From 
1957 to 1961 , over five times that amount was granted 
under the Mutual Security Act, plus some $50 million 
worth of surplus food. 


April 1957 was the first occasion when 
Hussein’s regime was saved by a combination of 
American guns and dollars. By that time, British 
control in the area had diminished and the Eisen- 
hover-Dulles policy of signing up allied and client 
countries into anti -Communist alliances had come to 
the Middle East under the name of the Baghdad Pact. 

Britain was assigned the job of securing 
Jordan's adherence to the pact, but a visit by 
the Chief of the Imperial Staff with offers to 
revise a 19 46 treaty which unequi vocal ly asserted 
British control of Jordanian affairs backfired, 
"•official reaction”, predictably, was favorable, 
tut negotiations were upset, according to one 
account, by "thunder from the streets, toppling 
two governments within a week... The ’old reliable’ 
leaders and tne young king could no longer control 
th e s 1 1 uat 1 on . . . 1 o c al n at 1 onai i s t s an d th e ' mob ' 
sounded the knell of British tutelage in Amman.” 

The ling was forced to dismiss Glubb as commander 
of tne army. The notorious treaty of Is U l and 
concomitant British base rights were scon terminated 

.•■•lections held in ctooer 1 resulted m tne 
vice ry jf nationalists and leftist.* 'under the 
leadership of Juliemar. Habulsi, who -.scan* : rime 
Minister. Gaiulsi was regarded in the W-o- t as 

g :ro-da sscr, at a s * me on on Busier was regarded 
as. s _ m- ■ com: i nation -f Ad. 1: o_t_ -r un 1 iue r.eu 

*■!* * r . a 





U.S aid continued at a high level until 1967* 
averaging around $b0 million a year, most of this 
under the category of "supporting assistance.” This 
is thinly disguised military aid which has gone 
mainly to South Vietnam, Laos, Korea, Jordan and 
the Dominican Republic. 

The second opportunity for a "dramatic and 
effective” American stand came in November 1966, when 
"thunder in the streets” again threatened to topple 
Hussein. Violent demons trations broke out, especi- 
ally on the West Bank, after an Israeli attack on 
the border village of Es Samu, which, by U.N. figures, 
left 18 Arabs dead, 13b wounded, and 125 houses, a 
school and a clinic in ruins. The demonstrations 
approached the dimensions of an uprising, demanding 
that people be permitted to defend themselves 
against Israeli attacks. The insurgents . called for 
arming of the border villages, and a lifting of the 
government ban on the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. 


The L. Dtate Department responded quickly 
v:*;. a statement tout it was considering a request 
f:-r an arms 3:;. pmer.t to iiussein — not for the 
actual, defense of n-.: coun try against Israel, but to 
re-nf -»rc-- n-s author^ tv . The Hew York Times head- 
lin*.-u - t. ujo^i.t "Hew T.L. Arms May Go To Jordan 
in ..'uro_ . 1' At taco. Gcaj. Would Be To Bolster Hussein 
Beg! me. DA. . Asss.-d To Tcndemn Attack.” 





••'ar, TL aid to Jordan tapered 
: ' • V -t had amounted tc U0% of 
government expenditure). At 
t Vo-.-, nave been more of a ryy g" Jii u 1 *'! • 
t.-.an an economic benefit. CHPG. lb 
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cr. ha . e ~rown up in the district m 
l:'.;..'. the absence of a red flag fl>i n g 
street struck me as curious When I 
habitants told me their stoiy with 


"NO W’L CAN ' r S i.-.p t- j -C. .. -d" 

RLb FLAG MOGi.MLN ; rb id - . . : 

by Mvthily Shi .'araz.un 

Pacific N'u.-.'S Serv ice, Libera: : '-e-.s n.c.:; 

i r i an j avur , India Accs:uin to v: t '.c 

government of Tamil bade, tat- • ■■•'-t i ; . “V ' 

ed state m southern inuia, t rc * - 

"labor trouble" in tne Inanja.ur s ci : c t . Scci.c- 
b ui e au c r a t wj 1 1 point out, dun t t o u jvji z>.-.eri . 
already enact the Tamil ha du 'A^ruaiw- - a* ^uorer. 
Fair Wages Act?" 

But on a trip through cnats 

with agricultural laborers in the f:e'.u^ and on 
the busses and trains reveax that tu ra-.; v'.agu- 
Act i j constantly violated here. 

in several villages where wages were far oeiow 
the legal minimum and other ■.rregui ar± ties warn on, 

I asked laborers, "Didn’t you report it to the 
tahsildai (government revenue co i e. t or ; - -wn> didn r 
v^)u do so ?" I never found the laborers wanting m 
sense ot hurr.cr- - they didn’t sound anuyeu at :n\ 
naivete out always laughed go nn:uus . *• 

ho i mp lemantat ion mac hirer) or cue Fair Wages 
Act will be effective unless tr.e predominant 
element in it is the people who arc > opposed 
benefit from the law Wages nave neon ia-.d>ed onl„> 

In tillages where t lie red flag i-uor unions are 
strong. In Puduchen v.l age, the* lamuur taC'.u 
of holding wages low b> tin oatenug ricinp lo.> nent ^ 
has neon :>uuessful iy resisted b> a strong red f • a 5 
labor union using militant huv tv t- _u-:\ent tin* 

use >f btr.keurev.kers. .•* t-.u s.:/o;jl • v ;’ ar ' > ' jt 

wj; : CPI -M v Comiuun: ->t ta;t , u i e-a- Mar x-ist J 

cadges to lie 1 p orgaru :e a poop • e who : nJ. ucen 
in se/'-ilitv and accept an u ~ 1 upuuuo T *‘- 


u! been rotten 
. ... .... u. 




■ ghe? caste s 


in Vai i> a Nailur t . : la.y. 1 , • •- 1 

s: .1 the coin The labo.es i!) -> • 1 -e. 

who;, I asled, "Aren't >ou gu u : U r - s h- 

M . 1 1 least legally your - w • J T J r ' . 4 

i .wc’. h.ad no t rad - \ ± o . S' u ‘ ~ 

o 1 1 . age . A genuine iaur »v. . e 1 ^ 

; j a l or ; e.i tat ion . a ; i r. . ■> i u . g. t 

m other parts ot I;. a;; a .i . " 

a .. r: u i tui ai laborer, wee a: • u « - '• — •> 
uj Merer, tho euitcc-e 'or - 

h ;r. U take sex : ou *■ . ;• - 1 • *■ a • * J - J -‘ 

: ;■ ; fj i.ll or." and i a "e a.- a 3 v • wg:. 

w j re me an t 10 be i sip 1 e .':e:i 1 1 - 

* r \ 1 Par hu , ano T e i : - r • - 1 - 
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.t r . . '. 1 P.iti.a t : : ‘ in. 
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O or.c ..ears of relative quiet, they sa-d, 
e : oe’r; er.c ed a breakthrough in lAo' 'he 
; refused to implement a wage agreement !h<: 

: eiv. : c:v i s venue collector came but nothing happened 
= : i- raggie took several forms: forcible harvest , 

; disobedience, squatting m front of 

, . .nd.ord' s house, parading the streets in large 
_• .. ; .. . the i^d flag, slioutmg slogans When 
. c.ul.' : a me to investigate the charge that 
. v v. - . labor v.'as denied work, the landlord 
; jKd.ri it on grounds of laziness and poor perform- 
1 ",e laborers managed to prevent strikebreakers 
w r.g m and weakening their bargaining strength, 
andierd h.ad tasted trouble and he did not like 
'.Zb 1 * a J i 

p,,: x ng r.his period of unemployment, the police 
,ta r -ar. a stone’s throw from the hanj an street. 

j, . mowing with Special Police contingents brought 
_n from t.!-,e cap.tal One night around 3a m . more 
r.jja f 1 1 r v policemen entered the street and pulled 
-ioei m nooie from their houses Severe beatings 
followed 

. talked to Ayyakannu, who had spent two months 
;n x lie ha 3 prtal following the beating He recalled it 
v . ;jj ; the raid was totally unexpected: they had not 
uart : Uputed an the demonstration and had had no work 
for three r.eeks; many had eaten little during that 
pct.ed 1 he police came stealthily and began thrash- 
ing : bo men Ayyakannu, who still has a gaping wound 
or, ius heel, was left unconscious when the polrce went 
n f u L r h -.hen booty, 33 men arrested and in semi- 
i.u u *• .. i aus i T a t e 

.iu. u c v - laborers were booked on charges jf 
. rc.vpas^n,; .n' a ne&jby village After their release 
. v -.he> had to walk to Thiruvarur, miles away, 

r-n, r A ir.es a week, to appear before the court J t 
, . •»; about 2 uu rupees each 

; > t. LTi the ; had been unemployed for quite - w.ie 
. f occasional jobs in distant 'l'laq.w 

I • : could not afford the luxury of boycoMing 

m i...id tjr coer 'Jhe\ approached him tor work 
.an-: j ' .I said:, "iiwow away the red flag b< -t^:e 
. . . i , . _ V,.<‘ i w.ar.t i hat flag removed 1 t>hou;d 
:; r 0 . L c v P; igam k.arr V \nz that flag and pa/adug 
, , " ,'i'jv >0 re made to sign a dc .lara’.ou 

- p * :1 a,. n.o: t nc i’easant Union, that ‘he> 

. ;..j\ artuiid now ;no on meetings ot the Union. 

:■ t;:o, ,.u:.d ha. e nothing to do with the CP f . M 

; ,, * ;.u-i jbs back jhere is no red f 1 a g 

• or.; e 

A - J let: ho. ll Pathu , 1 felt hopcluJ A 
- v . , toe urge to fight back, seenad 

, . ■ . r. ; b . i.iage, even if their struggle 
, * . ,x re.er. t bet back What the laborers 

. . ij ./ . ade : .e goodbye summed up tois 

. .. .. • ■ --i t ’ ag I i ) here a>.,uin'" < 


;.*■ ; to : n r l gn t now , ” s o.:ie on o - j , d 
. t •*. j .' jV. for so 1 on g and /.e -t t 1 
, i o for our ii.eiii od isui; 

A-'*-..* . ' ' Tl *L * 


see the red flag in our street again. How car. 
we vast let it go? We have fought under it for 
so many years.” 

A woman whose husband was hospital i_ej for 
months after the police raid in Kovil Pathu 
added, ”How can we take it lying down'.' It is 
not for nothing that we have suffered so much. 
No, we can’t simply let it go. We shall be 
up on our feet agaim soon ” 
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POLITICS AMERICAN STYLE. 

"THE ART OF GETTING YOUR OWN SWEET WAY” 


LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- "Conventions ail over 
America are bought ail the time by the ousmess 
communities, and everyone in this room Knows it/' 
steamed Senator Roman Hruska (R. Neb.), exasper- 
ated after two weeks of hearings about the 5400,000 
ITT promised for the Republican National Conven- 
tion in exchange for comfortable settlement of 
an anti-trust suit. The Senate hearing room broke 
up, laughing in embarassment . It was nke a 
scene from The Emperor’s New Clothes 

For tu r o weeks Washington has become embroil- 
ed under what may be the really big scandal of 
the Nixon administration (as opposed to an atroci- 
ty like the air war over Indochina) and a juicy 
campaign issue for the Democrats. And Nixon 
with all his innate and well-practiced public 
relations abilities may have a hard time pulling 
out or this one. (But then Nixon managed to 
turn another juicy campaign issue m 1932 about 
shady campaign contributions from businessmen 
into his grandstand play Checkers speech where 
he dragged out his wife Pat and her "respectable 
Republican cloth coat”, his two little daughters 
and their dog Checkers) . 

It all started when syndicated columnist 
Jack Anderson printed a memo in his column writ- 
ten by Dita Beard, the chief Washington lobbyist 
for ITT, to W.R. Mem am, the head et ITT’s 
Washington office. It talked about "our noble 
committment” -- that is $400,000 that ITT agreed 
to put up to guarantee that the city oi San Diego 
would get the Republican National Convention (that 
means that if Republicans couldn’t raise enough 
money locally, ITT, through a subsidiary -- Sher- 
aton Hotels -- would pay the difference, up to 
$400,000). 


You see, Nixon desperately wanted the Con- 
vention to be m San Diego. He has called the 
city "my luck city" -- conservator San Diego 
Count'', and equally reactionary neighboring 
Orange County gave Nixon his biggest victory in 
the country. More than half the ur.t tnat he 
won by came from these two counties So T hough 
the city of San Diego wasn't ail that e.^ : u J 
about having what they expected l .; re neat 
of Chicago 19oS on their home territn . , they 
started getting into it when the V.’n.tc mouse 
nut the screws on. 


At the same time all of tu.s 
f: i w ha rd McClaren, head r f the u.:.- 
uf t.vj .Justice Department , '.OvT 

2 cm en: acquisition of three v:.; 





teen Corporation, a toed- vending service; the 
runnel Corn , a water sprinkler manufacturer; 
and the iiarttord Fne Insurance Company Mc- 
Claier. hardly anti capitalist In fact, before 
he joined the government he was a lawyer defend- 
ing the major corporations his department was 
supposed to prosecute But he seemed to take 
his job more .-en^Uoiy than most Nixon men and 
made a couple of trie* to prosecute big cor- 
porations roi gobbling up smaii ones and expand 
mg at an amoeba 1 - ke rate in at least two 
other cases w.. tn I IT. McClaren tried to prevent 
mergers With other companies Both times he 
was overruled by Nixon's candidate tor Attorney 
General Richard Klemdienst, then Assistant At- 
torney ueneral '.after ilT lobbyists turned on 
the pressure at the Wiute House) 


In 1969, after he was overruled m an ITT 
merger, he threatened to resign In fact many 
people wonder at the :>peed he was recently slip- 
ped into the judgeship of resigning Judge Julius 
J- Hotfman m Chicago Magoo offered to stay 
into the Spring, but he wa* practically pushed 
off the bench m an effort to get McClaren in 

Anyway ; McClaren was putting together a 
case against 11 IS newest acquisitions At 
the same tune I IT sending out its stream of 
professional lobbyists -- like Dita Beard -- 
whose main job is to pressure government offi- 
cials and whu makes over $50,000 a year for her 
effort* Corporation executives started making 
phone calls and visits For them thqs is not 
conspiratorial, m -ome cases it’s just meeting 
with friends on then off hours -- Kleindienst 
lives next door to an ITT executive and claims 
that it was merely a neighborly chat that per- 
suaded Kleindienst that he should talk to some 
ITT people tu hear their predictions about how 
the whole economy would ciumbie if the merger 
was stopped 


It ua* Hart to id Fire Insurance ITT was par- 
ticularly interested m Hartford brings in 
$1 billion to ITT and when the merger was approved 
it became the biggest merger m U.S history. 
According to arguments that were supposedly used, 
if the merger didn’t take place it would damage 
the corporation > credit rating which would even- 
tually have "some iiidiKct negative effect upon 
ITT’s balance of payments contributions ” 

Dita Beard*- memo i r -iearl^ up front about 
the whole agreement llei last sentence is "Please 
destroy this, hull'" She cautions Merriam that 
the agreement i * one only Known at the upper 
levels: "Other thm permitting John Mitchell, 

EJ RC'inco.e [Livauont (u\crnor of Cali r ], Bob 
Hal deman [As^.at u. 'u.amj and Nixon (beside- 
Wilson., oi v'-iio- : J S Rep from the San Diego 
• iiv.i] no ha iiiw.-.n tram whom that $400 
thc.^and ; o::.;u * t * had . a me " Someone had talk- 
ed. u , i o-.oi mint at the White House 

oouiit . : i ..a. j'j..ot.siy worried After 

all Tto.c.: na, -ertuinly kept it on the 

higher lev-.. ..c M o i i * d be able to do the 

: . t • ’ - - a. .much pt.bl i ty you can 
— it witl) the Justice Depart* 

" .... --t V".-.n Mitchell is def in* 

c .t a:.:.^t ict it be known " 
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When Anderson's story broke, the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee had just approved Kleindienst ’ s 
appointment as Attorney General ( it then had to 
go to the Senate for approval). Ever, with Klein- 
dienst’s record -- a powerful advocate of wire- 
taps, formulator of the government's Mayday strat- 
egy, one of the designers of Washington's anti- 
crime bill (no-knock, etc.), advocate of preven- 
tive detention -- none of the liberals on the 
the Committee felt any of Kleindienst ' s views 
would make him unacceptable as Attorney General. 
After all, said Senators Kennedy, Bayh, Tunney etc. 
the president has a right to select his own cab- 
inet . 

But the ITT scandal is a potential campaign 
issue -- in fact one Washington columnist sug- 
gested that Kennedy's questioning in the hear- 
ing room could do more for his campaign than 
15 sweaty primaries. And Kleindienst asked for 
the hearings so he could "clear away the clouds 
from around his head." 

\ 

The first question to come out of people's 
mouths after the memo came out was "Where is 
Dita Beard?" Anyone who read the memo realized 
that she must have been on ITT's shitlist because 
not only did Anderson have the memo (which he 
could have gotten in the same way he got the 
Bangladesh Pentagon Papers) but quotes from her 
outlining the meetings that took place between 
the government and ITT officials, her talks with 
Mitchell and his agreement with the plan to drop 
the suit against ITT. 

Well Dita Beard was nowhere to be found. She 
told Bob Wilson, the Calif. Congressman who was 
a close friend as well as a participant in the 
$400,000 agreement that "where I'm going, they 
won't be able to find me, and I won't be able to 
ralk to them." According to Wilson, she said she' 
"been up to New York and ITT was putting her on a 
leave of absence, and that she was going to get 
out of town." Soon after that ITT shredded up 
her papers regarding the case. 

When the mystery woman was found she was in 
a Denver hospital recuperating from heart trouble 
suffered on the plane on her way over. Her condi- 
tion has been so fragile that she wasn't able to 
see reporters never mind testify at the hearings. 

So the hearings went on without her at the 
beginning concentrating nn tearing Dita Beard 
and her reliability down. "The reputation of 
Mrs Dita D. Beard is being fed through the 
shredder, just like her files..." said one Wash- 
ington columnist. "I smell blood,” said one gov- 
ernment worker who attended one th-' hearings. 

Her doctor and her former friends like for- 
mer Ky . Gov. Louie Nunne wont on + to e:*.crut mat- 
ing detail about how she drank heavily, "had men- 
tal lapses” and was "mad and 2 is t urbu 1" vb.en she 
v. rote the memo. The doctor and Lis wi fe it iat» r 
turned out were under investigation by the da- 
tive dep a rt men t f o r fa : s i f y i n t; Vu J . „ a r .. b . 1 1 s . 

He visited the Justice depart "‘cr.t hot n be fe: c- and 
after his trip to Den ve r . 

In the me an t * me , fie.nUier.se, ‘ : i t ch eh . , ’ ! „■ - 
Clare:: , various i IT officials, Var.r.e and many c •' t: 
pa rt ; ^ s involved vara .rent o: t : . • • 



ings . Kleindienst chain-smoked, McClaren blew 
up a few times (under even the firm but polite 
questioning of John Tunney) ("I think it's ab- 
solutely outrageous the way these committee 
proceedings are going. There was no hanky- 
panky about it!”), Mitchell absolutely denied 
that his meetings with ITT people had anything to 
do with the anti-trust settlement. Yet many of 
the statements that were made to the press in the 
early days of the scandal had to be changed af- 
ter a few hours. In fact Jack Anderson who had 
called the Justice department to question them 
about the memo before he wrote his column was told 
to withhold his story "until we get our ducks 
in a row”. They obviously didn't get their 
ducks together in time. 

Then Jack Anderson and his associate writer, 
Brit Hume testified. Hume who interviewed Dita 
Beard before the Anderson story came out repeated 
the conversation she had with Mitchell at a cock- 
tail -party during the Kentucky Derby. Mitchell 
N reassured her that "The White House, even the 
President, had called and said, 'Lay off ITT.'" 

"The President said that?", Hume had asked her when 
she told him. "No, it was more like 'Make a rea- 
sonable settlement.'" she had told Hume. 

When Anderson himself testified, he said 
that if Mitchell denies knowing about ITT's agree- 
ment to put in the $400,000, "it will be one of 
the most arrogant displays of perjury this commit- 
tee has ever heard. He was calling the shots from 
the inside." Anderson's statement was immediately 
attacked as "irresponsible" by Rep. Senator Marlow 
W. Cook of Kentucky and as "political diatribe" by 
Senator liruska, 

Four days later when Mitchell testified he said: 
"I do not as of this date know what arrangements, 
if any exist between ITT or the Sheraton Hotel 
Corporation (an ITT subsidiary) and the Republican 
National Committee, or between ITT or any of its 
subsidiaries and the city of San Diego or any a- 
gency thereof." Mitchell was Nixon's campaign 
manager in 1968 and has been the one who started 
up the campaign months ago. 

So the hearings go on. Dita Beard is ex- 
pected to testify from her hospital bed soon with 
the Judiciary committee and one pool reporter 
travelling out to Denver to interview her. Al- 
ready through a lawuer she has issued a denial 
of the deal made by the Justice department and 
ITT . The screws have been tightened on Dita Beard 


An interesting footnote: A book expected out 
new month by a vice president of HIT is called 
” Ihe A: t °f ''etcing Your Own Sweet Way." 
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